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IN  the  midst  of  the  discussions  about  social  reform  we  must 
ask  what  the  reliable  indications  of  improvement  are,  and 
how  sufficient  are  the  instrumentalities  at  work  for  improve- 
ment. Possibly  the  investigation  will  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  inexplicable  thing  is,  not  that  there  are  practical 
anarchists,  but  that  there  are  not  an  hundred  fold  more  of 
them.  For  reflect.  In  the  mass  section  of  cities  all  sensi- 
bilities of  a  thinking,  feeling  man  are  outraged  at  every  turn, 
all  day  and  all  night  long,  day  after  day  and  night  after  night, 
this  year,  last,  next,  from  birth  till  now,  and  with  no  promise 
of  alleviation  before  death. 

Why  do  not  these  people  go  mad  ?  Is  it  because  of  some 
cheer  and  assurance  extended  to  them  ?  Let  us  see.  A  model 
tenement  was  built  in  New  York  by  a  company  of  men, 
mostly  rich,  a  few  years  ago.  A  drop  in  the  bucket.?  At 
least  some  molecule  of  a  drop.  It  is  one  evidence  that  the  pop- 
ulace are  not  wholly  forgotten.  If  this  tenement  works  well 
this  generation  and  pays  a  dividend,  another  one,  may  be 
two,  will  be  built  next  generation.  Meanwhile  thousands, 
if  not  tens  of  thousands,  of  tenement  born  babies  will  die 
yearly  because  their  houses  are  immodel.  There  are  some 
women's  clubs  substantially  brightening  the  lives  of  a  few 
hundred,  or  let  us  say  for  charitable  exaggeration,  a  few 
thousand,  working  girls  and  their  homes.  This  is  an  allevia- 
tion, over  a  diminutive  area.  The  church  too  is  active.  What 
is  it  doing?  It  is  in  the  process  of  elaborating  a  plan  for 
denominational  unification,  and  when  this  is  accomplished 
something  practical  will  be  set  about.  Before  this  is  accom- 
blished  it  will  be  out  of  the  question  to  do  anything. 

A  year,  a  decade,  a  half  century,  what  are  they  in  com- 
parison with  the  importance  of  doing  things  appropriately  and 
according  to  usage .?     There  may  be  a   short  and  simple  way 


of  getting  a  thing  done,  but  it  finds  no  favor,  for  the  manir» 
that  possesses  people  is  the  creation  and  transformation  of 
machinery,  and  with  the  ostensible  aim  of  getting  in  readi- 
ness for  imposing  performance  they  mend  and  mtnd,  and  the 
needful  work  waits  and  wails.  If  it  is  a  question  of  recon- 
structrng  the  tenement  system  and  the  artbcted  beings  for 
whom  some  plain  thing  is  to  be  done  cry  out  in  mortal  agony 
at  their  infernal  ills  and  oar  eternal  delays,  we  experience  an 
access  of  virtuous  wrath  that  they  cannot  see  we  are  working 
our  heads  grey  over  some  by-laws  and  constitutions  and  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  and  are  paying  secretaries  and  sending 
tielcgates  and  holding  sessions  and  speechifying,  all  for  the 
express  purpose  of  attacking  this  question  and  stirring  some- 
body else  up  to  do  something  for  them,  the  benefit  of  which 
they  will  get  in  a  century  or  two.  And  we  feel  grievously 
the  indignity  to  which  they  subject  us  by  not  being  patient 
with  their  sewer  epidemics  and  starvations  until  we  can  get 
the  plan  straightened  and  everybody  convinced  and  satisfied 
with  everything  ;  and  as  the  meekest  worm  will  sometimes  turn 
we  employ  Pinkerton  rifles  to  convince  them  that  our  \n 
sufierior  on  its  merits  and  in  its  morality. 

While  the  church  is  ratifying  resolutions  and  working  at  its 
momentum,  some  others  may  step  in  to  lend  a  living  hand  at 
the  place  where  the  machinery  is  to  be  ultimately  applied  ;  but 
it  will  go  hard  with  them  if  they  look  to  that  organization  for 
aid,  and  it  will  go  still  harder  with  the  cause  they  have  espoused, 
if  they  are  not  working  under  the  colors  of  the  organization 
and  giving  the  credit  of  what  they  do  to  its  opinions;  for  the 
organization  will  think  this  a  very  projjcr  excuse  for  abantlon- 
ing  the  field.  Even  this  was  said  by  a  churchman  concerning 
the  university  extension  project  when  it  began  :"It  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  opponents  of  Christianity, 
as  the  tenement  house  reform  work  has  done.  If  it  does 
Vi,  christian  people  will  not  co-operate  any  more  than 
they  havecooperated  in  the  latter  movement."  A  well  known 
theologian  said  in  speaking  of  a  society  that  had  been  formed 
with  no  creed  but  the  resolve  to  do  good,  *'I  have  no  fear  that 
they  will  accomplish  anything."  It  mav  be  surmised  that  he 
prayed  the  lord  to  avert  the  calamity  of  any  one  doing  good 
who  did  not  agree  with  his  doctrines. 

The  criticism  I  am  passing  is  not  a  fictitious  one.  In 
New  York  a  young  man  with  uniKual  fitness  and  jfbiliry,  and 
devoted  to  the  church,  besought  of  a  leading  city  missionary 
functionary^  an  opportunity  to  live  and  do  practical  work  in 
the  neglected  part  of  the  city,  in  the  name  of  the  church.    He 

1   Dr.  Sdiaiifflcr,  head  of  the  New  York  City  Miuion. 


did  not  wish  to  preach  because  many  of  his  theological  opin- 
ions were  undecided.  The  reply  that  he  received  was 
classic  in  the  simple  terseness  of  its  epitome  of  ecclesiastical 
inhospitality  and  arrogance.  The  functionary  said  to  him  : 
*'Voung  man,  the  Lord  God  has  no  work  for  )ou  to  do."  The 
lord  seemed  at  that  time  very  particular  about  the  kind  of  people 
he  let  into  the  slums  to  work  for  him,  as  there  were  not  all 
told  in  that  region  a  good  handful. 

The  superficial  would  have  supposed  there  was  a  glut  of 
slum  helpers,  since  the  lord  so  gallantly  rejected  humble  sup- 
pliants for  permission  to  do  good  ;  but  the  only  apparent  glut 
in  that  part  of  the  vineyard  was  weeds,  and  the  vines  were 
not  apparent  at  all.  Perhaps  the  lord  thought  he  had  enough 
laborers  in  the  person  of  this  high  missionary  functionary, 
who  kept  himself  at  a  divine  distance  from  the  slums  and  very 
comfortable  up  town.  It  would  be  arrogant  to  hint  that  the 
lord  might  choose  his  slum  prime-ministers  with  more  care 
than  he  bestowed  on  this  one,  for  it  is  now  undisputed,  among 
those  knowing,  that  the  lord  gives  personal  attention  to  all 
these  selections,  and  there  is  nothing  left  us  but  to  believe  that 
he  prefers  weeds  on  his  acres,  unless  they  are  dug  out  by  hoes 
of  a  particular  and  evangelical  patent.  The  meteorologic  signs 
are  that,  until  these  celestial  patents  expire,  the  majority  of 
sinewyest  and  best  headed  agriculturists  down  here  will  not 
pass  the  examinations  conferring  on  them  the  condescending 
enablement  to  expend  their  muscular  and  moral  energies  on 
the  chaos  of  the  master's  private  terrestrial  estates. 

A  most  devoted  worker  for  evangelical  alliance.  Rev. 
Josiah  Strong,  was  compelled  to  admit  the  inability  of  the 
forces  he  represents  to  co-operate  in  actual  practical  work  for 
some  time  to  come.  Postponement  ever ;  for  the  holy  rich 
must  not  lose  a  luxury,  of  course. 

And  when  will  the  time  arrive  if  it  must  wait  for  denom- 
inational unison.''  A  paper  was  read  before  the  Methodist 
Clerical  Club,  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  subject  of  evangelical 
union,  and  its  reception  was  as  follows  : 

"Dr.  Hammond  did  not  agree  with  the  essay  altogether. 
One  denomination  made  more  of  the  liturgical  element,  another 
of  the  intellectual,  and  a  third  ot  the  emotional.  Each  had  its 
place,  and  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  would  have  sway. 

''Dr.  McCreary  said  union  churches  were  good  in  theory, 
but  he  had  not  found  them  to  work  well  in  practice.  Com- 
petition was  the  life  of  religion  as  well  as  of  trade. 

"Presiding  Elder  Hovard  said  much  of  the  talk  about 
church  union  was  namby-pamby  flap-doodleism,  and  did  not 


mean  anything.  He  was  tired  of  it  and  believed  in  a  union 
among  Methodists,  but  not  ot  Methodists  with  other  denomi- 
nations. 

"Dr.  Harrison  said  that  church  division  sometimes  led  to 
increased  spiritual  life,  as  in  the  reformations  by  Luther  and 
Wesley. 

"Rev.  Mr.  Carver  said  his  experience  was  like  that  of  Dr. 
McCreary.  He  never  wanted  to  live  again  in  a  place  where 
there  was  but  one  denomination  of  Christians."  (>) 

I  do  not  know  how  representative  these  men  are,  but  I 
suppose  them  to  be  representative  in  their  section. 

But  surely,  one  will  say,  the  Unitarians  with  their  intellec- 
tual range  and  generosity  can  be  relied  upon  to  achieve  results. 
I  heard  a  sermon  by  one  of  their  leading  divines  on  the  Pacific 
Coast, (2)  the  rhetoric  and  speculative  sweep  of  which  I  gladly 
admired.  But  every  affirmative  proposition  was  balanced  by 
another  affirmative  proposition,  and  when  I  thought  we  bad 
reached  a  principle  to  act  upon  it  was  guarded  by  a  reservation, 
until  the  nerve  of  action  w^as  dissolved  in  a  pleasing,  dreamy  ex- 
pansiveness,  and  I  said  to  myself,  the  mystery  is  solved  :  when  a 
man  thinks  anything  needs  to  be  done  let  him  take  everything 
into  consideration  and  he  will  see  that  it  is  not  necessary. 
There  were  no  landmarks  and  no  motives  left.  Could  I  but 
reason  with  magnanimous  equilibrium  it  were  enough  to  repose 
and  ruminate. 

In  New  York  a  costly  cathedral  is  built.  The  wealth  of 
the  city  churches  is  stupendous.  Comparing  what  is  done  for 
the  good  of  man,  the  Salvation  Army  is  continents  in  advance 
of  them.  While  the  church  was  algebraically  balancing 
whether  there  was  a  Social  Qiiestion  (which  so  entertained  it 
that  the  most  of  it  is  balancing  still,)  the  Salvation  Army  went 
to  work.  It  went  forward  ii  to  the  teeth  and  muzzles  ot  the 
enemy,  leaving  the  doughty  churches  behind  a  rampart  in  the 
rear  (the  police)  where  the  bullets  do  not  fly.  Those  who 
cared  could  have  read  several  years  ago  that  in  London  "the 
Salvation  Army  has  inaugurated  a  shelter  for  destitute  women 
and  children  in  Hanbury  street,  the  locality  of  the  White- 
chapel  mutilations.  Every  night  200  women  and  50  children 
will  be  provided  with  beds  and  food.  The  bed  consists  of  a 
thick  cushion  covered  with  imitation  leather  and  placed  in  a 
rough  box,  not  imlike  a  board  coffin,  with  straight  sides. 
The  sleeper  lies  on  a  cushion,  and  a  sheep  skin,  minus  the 
wool  and  very  roughly  prepared,  is  placed  over  her.  Most  of 
the  women  will  be  of  the  same  class  as  the  'Ripper's'  victims. 

1  Reported  by  a  San  Francisco  paper. 

2  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins. 


Fully  200  of  these  are  nightly  in  a  state  of  destitution.  During 
the  clay  250  starving  children  will  be  fed  by  the  Salvationists. 
Almost  every  inhabitant  of  this  neighborhood  bears  the  marks 
of  vice,  disease  and  hunger."  So  their  work  began,  which  has 
arrived  at  a  great  scale  without  having  kindled  the  endowed 
and  polite  agencies  of  Zion  to  emulate  them. 

The  early  history  of  the  New  York  University  Settlement 
further  illustrates  what  I  am  contending.  Its  financial  support 
was  for  a  long  time  the  most  meagre,  and  though  men  of 
character,  ability  and  education  were  there  making  a  struggle 
to  preserve  the  work  begun  in  that  outcast  region,  they  were 
perpetually  stared  in  the  face  by  failure, (^)  from  lack  of  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world,  quantities  of  which  were  a  few  streets 
off  in  super- excess  and  waste,  money.  Toynbee  Hall  in  rich 
England  (the  happy  land  of  the  unemployed  who  pray  to  stony 
ears)  has  prefaced  an  appeal  for  help  with  a  statement  of  its 
narrow  circumstances,  within  twelve  months.  When  anything 
is  contributed  it  is  on  condition  that  there  shall  be  no  exposure 
of  the  luxurious  causation  of  poverty,  no  making  of  any  allusion 
about  wealth  and  exti^avagance  pointed  enough  to  show  recon- 
struction where  to  strike.  So  was  it  in  Philadelphia  where 
there  was  a  "Guild,"  and  afterward  the  beginnings  of  a  Social 
University.  But  the  forwarders  of  this  experiment  toward 
perfection  applied  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the  cause  of  the 
epidemic  of  ignorance  and  suffering  they  were  trying  to  stem, 
and  knowing  it  to  be  inequitable  riches,  and  saying,  "Irrigate 
the  dry  land  with  these  riches,"  soon  found  their  starry  career 
checked  by  the  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  gold-furnishing 
contingent  of  the  enterprise. 

What  a  ridiculous  feature  of  everything  the  gold-furnisher 
is  !  There  to  interfere,  and  thwart,  and  parade  his  misunder- 
standing, to  stain  and  stop  and  dislocate.  And  the  energies 
of  educators  and  reformers — god  save  the  mark — are  spent  in 
wheedling  these  arrogant  mercenaries  to  give  a  little  money  to 
let  the  educating  be  done.  God  save  the  education  which 
comes  from  such  educators,  also.  They  pray  morning  and 
night  to  Money  ;  they  teach  the  poor  whom  they  'help,'  to  sing 
praises  unto  that  most  high  god-head  and  his  angels  and  cash- 
iers ;  until  at  length  these  spiritless  worshipers  learn  by  heart 
and  stomach  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  a  religion  where 
the  inheritors  of  the  earth  (and  capital)  are  blessed.  Then 
they  are  educated,  and  will  never  make  any  more  trouble  after 
that 

Taking  account  of  the  wrongs  of  the  people,  when  it  is 
thought    what    might  be    done  by  directness    and  unfeigned 

1  The  statement  of  one  of  the  workers  to  the  writer. 


interest  in  the  issues  themselves,  when  this  is  set  against  the 
very  little  that  is  really  clone  and  the  fuss  made  about  this  little, 
the  dereliction  seems  monstrous  and  malignant.  For  these 
reasons  I  say  there  is  nothing  curious  in  the  rise  of  anarchists 
and  revolutionary  sympathizers. 

It  is  in  the  first  place  surprising  that  the  masses  do  not  grow- 
utterly  w^eary  of  waiting  for  those  who  inflict  wrongs  upon 
them  to  desist  from  inflicting  these  wrongs  ;  it  is  in  the  second 
place  surprising  that  those  of  the  privileged  classes — the  well- 
to-do  and  the  educated  who  comprehend  these  wrongs  and 
wish  to  remove  them, —  do  not  grow  weary  of  promises  which 
are  not  fulfilled  and  of  pretensions  that  are  only  worth  the 
breath  that  utters  them.  In  every  attempt  at  reform  that  hopes 
for  popular  favor  and  the  show  of  support,  the  prejudices  and 
predilections  ot  some  representative  people  must  be  consulted, 
and  the  price  at  which  they  hold  themselves  as  figure-heads  is 
that  the  project  shall  be  safe,  conservative,  considerate  of  the 
feelings  of  the  influential  classes,  respectful  to  the  institutions 
and  money  methods  that  are.  Which  is  to  say  that  substan- 
tially r.othing  shall  be  accomplished.  For  the  essence  ot  the 
difficulty  lies  firmly  embedded  in  just  these  institutions  and 
methods  and  influential  classes.  If  they  cannot  bt  changed 
very  little  improvement  can  ever  be  wrought.  And  what  the 
modern  worker  must  decide  is  whether  he  will  allow  the 
measures  for  progress  that  he  takes  to  be  set  and  supervised 
and  restricted  by  people  who  are  adverse  to  progress,  or  who 
only  want  such  as  will  leave  their  class  and  them  always  on 
the  crest  of  the  wave. 

II. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  office  of  physician  and 
nurse  or  attendant,  and  he  may  have  his  choice.  As  nurse  he 
will  obtain  a  situation  for  this  twelve  year  old  girl  in  the  factory 
of  some  kind-hearted  philanthropist  whose  own  children  shine 
in  lace  and  gold,  and  whose  broad  heart  yearns  for  the  little 
ones  of  the  poor.  He  will  solicit  of  tiara'd  matrons  a  few  farth- 
ings for  some  sick  woman  whose  coal  and  l)read  are  gone,  and 
as  they  give  their  dole  they  will  patronize  him  and  languidly 
exclaim  on  his  nobility  and  devotion.  To  one  of  tliese  gifted 
leaders  he  will  lecount  what  might  be  done  for  young  homeless 
working-girls,  whose  lives  are  an  unbroken  exposure  to  tempta- 
tion, if  cultured  women  would  give  them  a  little  friendliness 
and  companionship  ;  but  a  glance  at  her  visiting  book  will  re- 
prove him,  for  he  will  see  that  more  cannot  be  required  of 
this  delicate,  prodigally  busy  feminine  organization.     As  nurse 


he  will  form  plans  to  succor  a  few  of  the  desolate  myriads  that 
he  daily  moves  among,  and  will  be  unable  to  carry  out  the 
poorest  of  them,  because  the  bankers  awd  railroad  kings  and 
leisured  plutocrats  will  leply  to  him,<is  they  arrange  their  co- 
piousrevenues  for  a  summer  in  Norway,  "VVe  cannot  injustice 
to  ourselves  help  you,  for  there  are  to  many  calls  upon  our  gen- 
erosity "  As  nurse  he  will  visit  the  shop  of  an  irreproachable 
capitalist  to  intercede  for  some  young  boy  who  lost  his  maiden 
position  through  not  comprehending  the  absolutism  of  foremen 
and  submitting  to  all  savagery  in  silence  and  humility;  and 
tlieie  he  will  learn  that  business  is  business  and  that  workmen 
must  know  their  place.  As  nurse  he  may  wear  out  joy  and 
health  and  hope,  and  with  what  reward  ?  With  the  certain 
consciousness  that  one  after  another  a  thousand  may  follow  him 
without  transforming  the  character  of  the  abyss  in  which  he 
has  laid  down  youth  and  life.  But  he  knew  his  fate  before  he 
entered  upon  it.  He  knew  that  presumably  a  slender  j^ittance 
could  be  supplicated  from  the  rich  to  sustain  his  mission  to  the 
oppressed,  if  he  went  pledged  to  counsel  them  to  patience  and 
long  suffering  and  forbearance,  to  tell  them  no  plain  true  story 
of  their  wrongs,  to  teach  them  no  effective  remedy.  He  could 
foresee  that  in  fostering  contentment  and  acquiescence  he 
would  delay  the  industrial  reformation  through  whose  agency 
alone  an  opportunity  for  the  masses  to  live  and  enjoy  and  grow 
humanized  could  be  won ;  he  invited  the  humiliation  of  being 
the  life-long  agent  of  a  selfish  caste,  of  contributing  his  labor, 
his  brains,  his  soul,  to  sei've  and  solidify  their  demonic  designs 
—  for  men  could  not  do  what  they  do,  — of  aiding  to  entail  to 
them  in  long  perpetuity  their  privileges  and  ascendencies, 
heinous,  infernal,  abominable  to  all  others. 

The  office  of  physician  is  different.  He  goes  unsupervised. 
It  is  not  his  make-up  to  waste  life  in  trivial  mitigation  of  por- 
tentous suffering,  because  the  privileged  classes  fear  the  waning 
of  their  supremacy  if  the  disease  is  treated  at  its  source.  To 
him  the  thought  of  salaried  remuneration  for  teaching  the 
people  false  causes  of  their  malady  and  thwarting  nature's 
efforts  at  cure  by  confusing  sophistications  is  mortification  and 
reproach.  To  be  bribed,  or  cajoled,  or  compelled  to  silence 
is  not  as  he  conceives  the  holy  vocation  of  physician.  To 
participate  in  the  profits  of  class  spoliation  and  exploitation 
does  not  quite  square  with  the  ethics  of  his  fraternity.  He 
does  not  esteem  it  fortune  or  distinction  to  be  ffattered  and 
approved  and  fed  by  flippant  and  fashionable  women,  or  by 
purse-proud,  deference-loving  men,  whatever  be  the  prestige 
and  plenty  their  lionizing  may  confer.     He  will  find  the  seat 
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of  the  difficulty  and  with  plain  directness  turn  the  knife  there  ; 
and  all  the  powers  of  earth  shall  not  dissuade  or  prevent  him. 
He  will  not  call  on  people  whose  eminent  names  are  blazoned 
ubiquitously  as  patrons  of  estimable  enterprises  to  ask  their 
l^ermission, 

A  hint  of  the  sole  final  and  sure  course  of  reform  is  con- 
tained in  a  few  sentences  in  the  London  Academy^  describing 
a  book'^  written  by  two  London  workers  among  the  masses. 
'•Mrs.  Barnett's  paper  is  a  merciless  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  section  of 'society  has  not  enough  to  eat.  She 
proves  by  calculations  carefully  set  out  for  our  inspection  that 
the  unskilled  laborer  can  aflord  'nothing  but  dull,  keep-me- 
alive  sort  of  food,  and  not  enough  of  that  to  fulfil  all  of  nature's 
requirements  ;'  that  so  long  as  his  wage  is  considered  'a  fair 
wage,'  'the  children  must  remain  half  nourished,  and  grow  up 
incapable  of  honest  toil  and  valuable  efibrt' — thrift  and  tem- 
perance must  be  preached  to  the  diunken  and  thriftless,  but 
they  are  only  ridiculous  when  put  forth  as  cures  for  evils 
resulting  from  insufficient  wages.  Mrs.  l^arneft  and  her 
husband  are  at  one  with  the  most  rabid  Socialist  in  making 
the  clear  perception  of  this  fact  the  necessary  preliminary  to 
any  plan  of  reform.  .  .  We  are  all  used  to  tirades  callin^^  for  a 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  poor.  'It  is  more  to  the  purpose,' 
says  Mr.  Barnett,  'that  a  change  should  be  effected  in  the  habits 
of  the  rich.'  It  is  their  'habit  of  living  in  pleasant  places  which 
impoverishes  the  poor' — which  makes  it  possible  for  the  rich 
to  'carelessly  hear  statements,  see  prices  and  face  sights  which 
imply  the  ruin  of  their  fellow  creatures.'  The  charity  of  the 
poor,  who  understand  the  poverty  of  the  poor,  'is  according 
to  the  measure  of  Christ's' ;  the  charity  of  the  rich  is  according 
to  another  measure. "'(2J 

The  crucial  question  may  be  briefly  put.  Who  wishes  to 
see  wages  adequately  raised  and  maintained.''  Not  many  rich 
desire  this,  not  many  cultured  approve  it.  But  under  the  wide 
heaven  there  is  hardly  anything  worth  doing  till  this  is  done. 
The  feelings  of  the  rich  and  cultured  as  a  class  are  faithfully 
mirrored  by  the  Saturday  Revieiv :  " 'If  you  only  knew,' 
wrote  some  one  the  other  day,   'how  sick  I  am  of  earnestness, 

and  of  social  problems,  and  of  Mr.  —  and  the question, 

and  of ,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  it.'     Fortunately  there 

is  good  hope  that,  as  we  are  at  about  the  worst  of 'it,'  many 
people  will  begin  to  experience  the  same  healthy  sickness  of 
the  unhealthy  one  before  long."  Possibly  it  is  not  in  good 
form  to  tease  these  nice  people  with  portrayals  of  uncomely 
realities.     Being  in   earnest   about   anything   is  undoubtedly 

1  "Practical  Socialism :    Essays  on  Social  Reform."     By  the  Rev   and  Mrs.  S.A> 
Barnett. 

8  "The  Academy,"  London,  Dec.  1,  1888. 


fanatical  and  wretched  business  ;  before  the  offended  taste  of  the 
modern  dia wing-room  dilettanteism  and  philistine  journalism 
it  is  an  heinous  crime.  People  of  this  ilk  contribute  sums  to 
charity  because  it  is  respectable,  for  the}'  worship  the  'bestial 
goddesses  of  Respectability  and  Comfort.'  But  they  crave  to 
be  allowed  oblivion  to  the  vmcouth  objects  of  their  charity,  and 
such  irrelevancies  as  why  they  need  charity.  Certain  it  is  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  see  wages  increased  and  their  own  dispro- 
portionate and  indefensible  incomes  diminished  that  others  may 
have  enough  to  eat.  So  there  is  still  a  little  need  for  earnestness 
until  this  thing  shall  have  been  set  right,  and  then  we  can  one 
and  all  turn  our  undivided  attention  to  joy  and  equanimity  and 
etiquette.  But  just  for  a  little  while  let  us  keep  an  eye  on  this 
matter  cf  wages,  till  we  make  sure  that  this  blazing  magnifi- 
cence and  punctilious  cultivation  are  not  transmuted  from 
human  life  blood  by  the  cruel  alchemy  of  unconscionable 
industrial  plundering.  Then  for  a  heyday  when  no  man  will 
harbor  any  purpose  more  serious  than  the  achievement  of 
eonsummate  politeness.     But  not  quite  yet. 

Thus  it  is  clear  enough  that  whoever  comes  unprejudiced 
to  the  problem  will  realize  that  the  social  physician  must  be 
armed  with  science  and  filled  with  revolutionary  courage. 
The  distribution  of  dinner  tickets  and  the  importation  of  a  few 
grams  of  refinement  into  the  slums,  the  teaching  of  a  narrow 
group  cf  boys  to  read  and  comb  their  hair,  and  a  coterie  of 
girls  to  dance  and  talk  grammatically,  are  almost  fantastical 
occupations  if  not  coupled  with  measures  that  will  prevent  the 
perpetual  generation  of  these  deficiencies  and  infinitely  worse 
ones.  It  is  biting  irony  to  hope  for  anything  lasting  and  im- 
portant from  these  rudimentary  ministrations  alone.  Of 
worthy  measures  those  are  preliminary  which  will  lead  to  such  a 
distribution  of  the  products  of  social  eflbrt  that  there  will  cease 
to  be 'a  large  section  of  society  that  has  not  enough  to  eat.' 
Bnt  sufficient  measures  must  do  more.  They  shall  remove  the 
barriers  to  development  of  the  individual  imposed  by  possession 
of  wealth  on  the  one  hand  and  want  of  it  on  the  other.  To 
teach,  and  u'ul  in  eflecting,  these  changes  are  the  only  functions 
that  wise  and  self-respecting  persons  will  permit  themselves 
concerning  the  poor  to-day.  While  these  duties  are  shirked 
and  unperformed,  to  inspire  the  masses  with  hope  and  ambi- 
tion for  radical  improvement  will  be  a  superhuman  and 
impossible  task. 

The  insurmountable  difficulty  is  that  the  people  have  no 
effective  inducement  to  economy,  nor  common  means  for 
expansion.     What  they  can  win  for  themselves  by  the  utmost 
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exertion  and  deprivation  is  too  paltry  and  despic;ible  in  com- 
parison with  what  those  in  the  favored  ranks  of  society  can 
acquire  with  less  exertion  and  sacrifice.  This  poor  and 
doubtful  reward  supplies  no  impulse.  Down  to  the  remotest 
future  saving  and  self-restraint  may  be  preached  to  them 
unavailinglv  so  long  as  incredibly  great  efibrts  are  exacted  of 
them  for  incredibly  small  returns.  'We'  have  the  money  and 
the  comfort  without  the  practi.ce  of  the  virtues  that  we  assid- 
uously prescribe  to  them  and  which  if  practised  by  them  would 
not  bring  the  money  and  the  comfort  that  we  have  without 
their  practice.  It  does  not  alter  the  case  that  we  sometimes 
verily  imagine  our  exaltation  and  east  as  due  to  the  exercise  of 
these  virtues.  The  irrefragable  fact  is  that  we,  their  social 
seniors,  the  upper  classes,  the  makers  of  example,  do  in  obvious 
reality  attach  the  highest  and  most  unqualified  importance  to 
extravagance,  profusion,  possessions.  From  this  standard, 
which  we  unvaryingly  live  by,  we  turn  to  those  from  whom 
as  a  class  we  absolutely  withhold  the  power  of  acquiring  these 
priceless  things,  and  preach  their  insignificance  and  triviality  ; 
and  then  with  pastoral  consistency  we  r^ish  to  prove  with 
figures  of  speech  and  figvnes  of  arithmetic  that  all  these  insig- 
nificant things  are  the  climax  and  reward  of  the  collected 
virtues,  ours  first,  and  theirs  when  they  shall  learn  of  us  the 
noble  abnegation  of  doing  without  the  things  they  want. 
And  note.  Insignificant  though  extravagance  and  profusion 
an<l.  possessions  are  to  our  chastened  understandings,  we  yield 
no  glimirer  of  consideration  to  those  who  have  them  not  or 
their  equivalent,  and  none  are  made  to  feel  the  smallness  and 
meanness  and  irretrievable  contemptibility  of  being  without 
them,  so  much  as  these  very  people  to  whom  we  arduously 
preach  and  print  their  unimportance.  And  we  know  from  the 
implacable  argument  of  facts  that  our  effulgent  rhetoric  about 
the  power  of  saving  is  specious  and  false,  and  that  they  as  a 
class  can  by  no  miracle  of  thrift  obtain  tlie  affluence  which  those 
who  start  with  the  advantages  of  our  class  often  have  from  the 
beginning  as  a  practical  sinecure.  So  that  the  masses  have 
absolutely  no  inducement  to  cultivate  the  hollow  and  unpro- 
ductive excellences  which  we  reproach  them  for  neglecting. 
And  in  vain  we  shall  urge  them  to  tiie  practice  of  these  virtues 
that  we  do  not  practise  and  which  they  will  not  be  rewarded 
for  practising.  Is  it  not  supererogation  and  impertinence  for 
the  upper  class  to  din  its  fictitious  and  unpractised  precepts  to 
the  under,  before  the  economies  of  classes  are  proportionate 
and  the  rewards  of  their  economies  are  proportionate.''  Does 
the  prerogative  of  advice  appertain  to  the  higher  class,  when 
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it  has  not  made  these  virtues  of  sacrifice  its  own  and  with 
common  impartiality  affixed  the  pretended  rewards  of  their 
practice  to  all  universally? 

These  things  the  physician  or  social  economist  must  take 
account  of  in  preparing  his  treatment.  If  he  can,  let  him  take 
from  the  minds  of  the  well-to-do  the  idol  that  their  success  is 
only  the  just  and  certain  sequel  of  their  ability  and  industry; 
are  they  impervious  to  this  enlightenment,  he  must  transfer  his 
iiopes  and  etibrts  lo  the  industrial  pariahs,  the  poor,  and  teach 
and  stir  them.  Shall  the  poor  be  aroused.^  Is  not  this  incen- 
diarism, anarchic?  We  are  face  to  face  with  the  dividing 
point  of  method. 

III. 

It  is  the  belief  of  some  who  express  themselves  on  these 
topics  that  the  two  classes  of  society  should  be  approached  and 
instructed  difl'erently.  The  rich  should  be  told  of  their  faults 
and  vices,  and  the  malignant  consequences  to  the  rest  of  society 
of  their  faults  and  vices,  but  these  things  should  not  be  dis- 
coursed to  of  the  poor.  To  them,  on  the  contrary,  should  be 
pictured  their  own  shortcomings.  As  the  argument  runs,  each 
class  has  its  weaknesses,  and  if  the  failings  of  the  one  are  debated 
before  the  other  it  will  tend  to  deepen  the  irritation  that  is  already 
great.  To  talk  to  the  poor  of  the  results  of  plutocratic  self- 
ishness will  make  the  poor  hate  more  ;  to  tell  the  rich  of  the 
beer  and  tobacco  consumed  annually  by  the  wage  class,  of 
their  idleness  and  improvidence,  is  but  to  soothe  the  conscience 
of  the  rich,  and  will  be  seized  on  as  convincing  proof  that 
poverty  is  wholly  the  offspring  of  folly. 

To  this  line  of  reasoning  we  take  exceptions.  Neither 
the  poor  nor  the  rich  are  half-witted.  The  truth  cannot  be 
hidden  by  petting  and  procrastinating,  nor  will  either  party  be 
satisfied  or  moved.  Each  knows  that  it  is  hearing  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  reality  and  it  will  magnify  the  omitted  part  and 
abate  all  this  from  its  credence  and  response  to  the  statement. 
It  is  a  method  deficient  in  the  chief  qualities  that  convince  and 
stir,  namely  comprehensive  sincerity  and  impartiality.  Each 
side  thinks  as  it  listens  to  such  an  appeal  that  the  other  is  being 
favored,  and  it  hardens  its  heart.  And  the  greatest  dupe  is 
the  teacher  or  preacher  or  econom.ist  himself,  for  he  has 
misapprehended  the  temper  and  intelligence  of  his  pupils,  and 
oftentimes  in  his  caution  and  sagacity  credits  them  with  less 
than  they  already  know  and  think  themselves.  So  he  is 
censured  for  a  onesidedness  which  he  only  partially  deserves 
and  he  obtains  the  full  confidence  of  nobody.     When  the  poor 
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listen  to  these  guarded  and  diluted  orations,  they  smile  and 
turn  for  guidance  to  their  own  leaders,  who  at  least  have  the 
grace  and  insight  to  treat  them  as  grown-up  men  ;  when  the 
rich  receive  their  castigations  they  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
say,  "the  fellow  does  not  understand  practical  xife,"  and  they 
go  away  imconverted. 

It  does  not  require  acuteness  to  see  that  in  application  this 
theory  is  onesided  What  principally  commen  Is  it  is  not  that 
the  errors  and  imperfections  of  the  poor  will  net  be  ventilated 
in  the  presence  of  the  rich,  they  are  the  common  talk  of 
everybody  and  no  one  sees  any.  harm  in  it;  the  recommenda- 
tion is  that  it  turns  the  poor,  in  their  search  for  the  causes  of 
their  hard  fortune,  off  the  scent  that  will  inevitably  lead  them 
to  discover  the  greatest  of  these  causes  in  the  deeds  and  habits 
of  the  rich,  and  will  reveal  that  there  exists  no  outlook  for 
them  excepting  through  the  alteration  of  their  industrial 
relation  to  the  rich  ;  the  recommendation  is  that  the  indefen- 
sible courses  and  advantages  Qf  the  rich  are  not  talked  of  in 
the  presence  of  those  to  whom  it  is  of  vitalest  impprtance  that 
they  be  talked  of  and  modified.  Its  tendency  is  to  keep  the 
poor  inactive  and  safe,  and  so  long  as  nothing  is  said  to  arouse 
them  and  jeopardize  the  system  by  which  the  few  may  live 
royally,  the  rich  do  not  find  verbal  excoriation  difticult  to  bear. 

What  is  all  this  but  the  ancient,  mediicval,  modern  and 
persistent  custom  of  esteeming  the  common  people  our  children 
and  establishing  ourselves  their  guardians,  with  plenary  rights 
to  determine  all  that  is  good  for  them  ?  And  like  other  Phar- 
isaical disguises  of  self-interest,  our  opinions  of  what  is  good 
for  them  are  settled  by  the  standard  of  what  we  imagine  to  be 
best  for  ourselves.  Who  would  do  menial  services — for  js — 
if  all  people  were  educated  and  refined  ?  To  this  depth  does  our 
disinterestedness  reach,  and  in  this  way  do  we  decide  whether 
it  is  to  their  advantage  to  be  improved.  They  would  become 
discontented  with  their  lot,  we  say,  and  this  would  be  terrible 
for  them.  Our  real  thought  is  that  it  would  be  terrible  for 
us,  since  then  they  would  cease  to  serve  us  like  cowed  and  ill- 
requited  animals.  And  our  argument  assumes  that  there  is  no 
lot  for  them  but  to  serve  us,  which  is  false,  while  our  secret 
assumption  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  be  served  by  them  is  even 
more  false.  Little  can  be  said  of  this  way  ot  viewing  and 
using  the  common  people  as  if  they  belonged  to  us,  save  that  it  is 
degrading  to  them,  and  degraded,  puerile,  and  disgraceful  in  us. 

If  we  are  ingenuous  in  our  professed  dread  of  inflaming 
the  poor  to  outbreak  by  conferring  with  them  about  the  wrongs 
entailed  on  them  by  the  rich,  or  our  social  system,  or  whatever 
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we  can  call  it  with  minimum  offense,  one  reflection  should  for 
a  little  while  entertain  our  attention  ;  and  it  is  that  there  must 
be  no  light  volume  of  truth  in  the  counts  they  have  against  us 
if  merely  to  talk  about  them  is  so  hazardous  and  threatening. 
And  another  reflection  might  follow  this  one,  to  the  eifect  that 
the  only  sure  way  of  eradicating  the  danger  may  be  to  correct 
the  wrongs,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  poor  do  not  rely  on 
us  for  their  talkers,  and  it  is  more  than  questionable  if  all  of 
us  have  the  privileges  and  supremacy  of  the  rich  so  close  at 
heart  as  to  refrain  Irom  disseminating  truths  Vvhich  will  imperil 
them. 

To  come  again  into  close  quarters  with  the  question,  the 
very  thing  that  must  be  done  is  to  withdraw  these  privileges 
and  terminate  this  supremacy.  And  I  appeal  to  the  candor  of 
statesmen,  historians  and  philosophers,  to  know  if  experience 
teaches  that  privileged  classes  and  privileged  persons  are  wont 
to  relinquish  their  prerogatives  and  superiorities  without  most 
pressing  solicitation  from  those  at  whose  expense  they  are 
held.  Nearly  all  concessions  must '  be  required  and  won. 
They  must  be  demanded,  and  oft-times  clamorously  demanded. 
If  not,  why  do  such  enormous  abuses  as  we  all  know  of,  the 
tenement-house,  exterminating  rents,  slavery  wages,  exist.'* 
Why  do  the  upper  few  wait  for  a  fuss  and  threats  before  they 
will  even  think  of  the  consequences  of  their  fine  living  to 
others.''  Truth  is  our  ethics  at  their  highest  are  passive.  If 
the  socially  weary  and  heavy  laden  cry  to  heaven  and  couple 
their  cry  with  such  a  menacing  front  that  we  cannot  doubt 
they  will  take  what  they  ask  if  we  still  refuse  them,  we 
unctuously  say,  this  proves  them  worthy  of  more  privileges  ; 
they  have  giown  to  a  point  where  they  can  appreciate  better 
conditions ;  and  we  ostentatiously  confer  on  them  another 
ounce  of  justice.  That  is  to  say,  some  of  us  do.  But  others 
puff  with  indignation  and  hollow  heroism,  and  exclaim,  ''If 
they  had  come  to  us  in  the  right  way  and  explained  their 
wants,  we  should  have  done  any  reasonable  thing  for  them. 
But  forsooth  they  intend  to  compel  us,  and  nobody  shall  com- 
pel us.  We  will  fight  first !"  And  these  obstreperous  egotists 
try  to  make  the  world  think  that  the  right  has  come  over  to 
their  side,  because,  when  all  arguments  and  persuasions  and 
beseechings  and  tears  had  been  exhausted  on  their  marble 
coldness,  the  objects  of  their  indifference  relapsed  into  the  final 
hope  of  force.  To  graciously  concede  what  one  must  is  better 
than  this,  but  barren  passivity  has  less  than  no  reason  to  exult. 

Active  virtue  initiates.  One  of  the  most  curious  phe- 
nomena of  human  nature  is  that  instead  of  tending  to  initiate 
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tlie  most  requisite  reforms,  in  the  eyes  of  the  privileged  notliin^j 
is  so  unethical  and  deserving  of  reprobation  as  just  raising  the 
question  whether  their  happy  immunities  are  according  to  the 
highest  reason  and  justice.  The  normal  expectation  is  that 
tliey  themselves  would  be  forward  to  advance  such  questions; 
and  why?  Because  the  acutest  argument  in  defense  of  priv- 
ilege is  that  it  nourishes  higher,  virtues  in  a  few,  who  are 
deUvered  from  sordid  cares  and  thoughts  that  they  may  become 
an  ensample  to  the  heated  residue  of  the  world  and  beckon 
them  on.  13ut  it  does  not  so  transpire,  save  in  the  matter  of 
salutations  and  introductions  and  the  fashion  of  garments.  It 
is  they  who  paint  all  departure  from  the  precedents  on  which 
their  elevation  reposes,  in  hues  of  iniquity.  They  are  the 
social  tories.  Scorning  the  office  of  initiation,  which  is  their 
raison  d'etre.,  they  hunt  those  who  would  try  to  perform  their 
repudiated  function  and  load  them  with  terror-striking  epithets 
that  play  on  popular  prejudice  and  ignorance,  and  attaint  them 
public  foes ;  and  thus  tricking  the  frivolous  multitude  they 
sustain  at  its  expense  their  unearned  estate. 

So  are  the  terms  Communist,  Socialist,  Anarchist  used, 
and  the  average  man  associates  crime  with  them,  and  imputes 
baseness  and  crudity  to  whomsoever  they  designate.  He 
never  goes  further  tlian  the  name,  for  his  sense  of  honor  is  up, 
and  he  never  asks  what  the  people  thus  stigmatized  are  and 
think.  The  name  of  this  average  man  is  legion,  and,  by  this 
little  pleasantry  with  his  prejudices,  the  powerful  shear  his 
locks  and  plunder  him  also. 

IV. 

The  inference  from  this  analysis  of  the  elements  of  well- 
to-do  society  is  that  their  inertia  and  indifference  and  lack  of 
information  are  so  great  and  deadly  that  the  reformer  intent 
upon  achieving  anything  mc^re  than  the  eclat  of  being  a 
reformer  will  not  select  them  as  the  favorite  field  for  his  efforts. 
They  must  be  argued  with  too  much.  They  think  they  have 
signalized  the  cause  and  its  advocate  when  they  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  argued  with.  They  wonder  how  anybody  can 
be  so  exorbitant  and  insatiable  as  to  ask  them  to  be  convinced 
when  they  have  already  conceded  so  much  as  to  listen  to  what  he 
had  to  say.  Like  clubs  of  fashionable  women  they  fancy  they 
have  conferred  stars  and  titles  of  nobility  on  all  to  whom  they 
extend  the  privilege  of  addressing  them.  With  these  char- 
acteristics cultured  society  can  wear  out  any  enthusiasm  and  any 
idealism,  and  can  convince  the  stanchest  believer  in  a  better 
humanity  that  he  has  overestimated  himself  and  misunderstood 
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the  possibilities  of  thevvoikl.  Let  men  who  tive  in  the  thought 
of  a  wider  future  rest  iheir  hopes  in  other  chisses  of  society  than 
these. 

Let  them  expend  their  energy  and  labor  with  the  'common' 
people,  making  them  comprehend  the  consequences  of  social 
injustice  to  them,  teaching  them  their  rights,  arousing  them  to 
courage,  and  leading  them  through  organization  and  the 
development  of  their  powers  to  assert  and  gain  their  proper 
destiny.  Those  who  have  learned  how  hollow  are  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  well-to-do  as  a  class,  who  know  that  their 
kindness  is  compulsory,  inducing  them  to  resign  privileges  and 
yield  rights  then  only  when  they  must,  have  no  other  course. 
Practical  wisdom  leaves  to  him  who  would  not  be  a  time-server, 
or  a  faint-hearted  supplicant  for  justice  that  will  never  come 
for  supplication,  throwing  his  labor  to  the  winds,  no  alternative 
but  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  poor  and  to  create  agencies 
that  shall  make  the  privileged  perceive  that   they    must  yield. 

There  is  power  enough  in  the  lower  classes  to  reconstruct 
the  world,  and  sooner  or  later  they  will  fulfil  their  mission. 
If  the  practical  moralist  hesitates  to  cast  his  lot  with  tiiose  who 
hold  the  future  in  their  grasp,  let  him  prepare  himself  for  the 
imperviousness  and  inflexibility  of  those  who  own  the  present, 
and  dedicate  himself  to  a  life  of  barren  and  impotent  pleading 
with  the  rich. 

I  cannot  admit  that  this  method  of  openness  is  the  danger- 
ous one,  and  I  am  not — must  one  say  it? — arguing  for  violence 
and  d\namite.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  our  race,  as 
a  perpetual  precedent,  that  the  coming  revolution  be  accom- 
plished by  peaceful,  'moral'  means — if  possible.  I  do  not 
doubt  the  coming  of  the  revolution  nor  shrink  from  saying  that 
it  must  come  violently  if  peaceful  methods  fail.  Upon  the 
accomplishment  of  this  revolution  by  peace  or  force  the  weal 
of  the  world  for  no  brief  time  to  come  balances.  If  it  fails, 
then  sleeps  the  world  its  ancEsthctic  sleep,  sottish  and  bestial. 
It  shall  not  ftiil.  As  surely  as  a  new  fire  has  come  from  the 
alembic  of  the  universe  into  human  brains,  it  shall  not  fail. 
Though  earthquakes  and  splenetic  lightning  and  the  wrecking 
arm  of  Titan  science  be  its  instruments,  it  shall  succeed.  Man 
shall  be  free,  the  poor  shall  be  saved.  Ere  this  unnameable, 
cursing  villainy  ot  wealth,  its  hoggish,  cowardly  rapine,  pro- 
ceea,  society  shall  fall  down,  shall  weep,  groan,  rave,  shall 
sink  in  preliminary  ruin  :  man  shall  be  free,  the  poor  shall  be 
saved.  When  a  new  house  is  to  be  built  where  an  old  one 
stands,  cumbering  the  ground,  the  old  one  is  torn  down.  The 
collapse  of  institutions,  of  all  of  them,  is  not  social   ruin.     A 
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boy  lays  aside  a  suit  of  clothes  and  puts  on  another.  The  old 
one  stopped  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  bov  naked, 
institutionless,  is  better  than  he  was  in  that.  Than  have  such 
institutions  as  ours  society  would  better  have  none.  Let  her 
rip  ort'  her  corsets  and  breathe,  let  her  make  herself  ample 
habiliments,  beautiful  free  ones,  in  which  she  can  run  and 
think  to  the  cost  and  bankruptcy  of  all  corset  factories.  I  hail 
this  revolution  ;  I  choose  the  way  that  will  bring  it  surest  and 
soonest. 

But  it  may  be  hoped  that"  the  quality  of  virtue  by  this  time 
developed  and  stored  in  the  human  race,  will  avert  violence  ; 
and  surely  it  is  pitiful  if  we  cannot  yet  do  justice  one  to 
another,  in  our  common  struggle  to  live  upon  this  earth  a  few 
painful  years,  without  social  war.  Perhaps  on  American  soil, 
at  least,  with  all  its  mocking  traditions  of  equality  and  fairness, 
the  revolution  which  is  to  open  the  doors  of  privilege  and 
manhood  to  a  vast  class,  will  be  humane  and  sober. 

To  promote  this  revolution  I  advocate  that  open-handed, 
straightforward  methods  with  the  masses  be  substituted  for 
that  of  expurgation,  manipulation,  and  subterfuge,  and  the 
bearing  which  says  so  unmistakably,  "we  are  wiser  and  better 
than  thou."  Had  'we'  a  title  to  this  grand  manner  it  would  be 
unequivocally  galling ;  but  we  have  no  title  to  it.  If  they,  the 
people,  borrowed  our  robe  of  suave  assumption  and  turned 
our  domestic  logic  home,  I  am  vexed  to  know  why  they  could 
not  pertinently  ask  why  they  should  drudge  and  be  degraded 
for  us,  more  than  we  for  them  ;  and  whence  we  derive  the  in- 
comparable importance  of  sustaining  a  system  which  leaves  the 
trunk  and  limbs 'of  humanity  out;  and  why  therefore  we 
whisper  among  ourselves  and  dodge  when  we  come  to  talk 
with  thqm  of  the  matter,  as  if  the  world's  perpetuity  depended 
on  their  ignorance  of  some  things  that  we  know,  and  we  were 
divinely  delegated  to  keep  them  from  finding  the  secrets  out, 
instead  of  the  commotion  being  over  our  unearned  preferment 
at  the  table  of  life,  which  we  are  self-appointed  to  keep  by 
force  or  fraud.  And  when  we  reply  that  civilization  would 
decay — civilization  forsooth  ! — and  we  should  relapse  into 
barbarism  (in  which  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  keep  them) 
if  the  many  did  not  grind  and  groan  for  the  few,  they  will 
perhaps  call  upon  us  to  prove  their  interest  in  a  civilization 
from  the  benefits  of  which  they,  the  many,  are  excluded. 

What  can  deaden  hope  or  destroy  their  confidence  that 
we  are  at  one  with  them  in  wishing  improvement,  like  our 
fashion  of  going  to  them  with  eloquent  denunciations  of  the 
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mote  that  is  in  their  eye.  and  supercilious  instructions  and  ex- 
hortations to  cure  their  ills  by  correcting  their  vices  and  cui  tail- 
ing their  comforts?  Similar  reasoning  would  have  counselled 
the  African  negro  to  sign  the  temperance  pledge  as  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  the  peasants  of  earlier  French 
days  to  eat  grass  exclusively — which  some  of  them  were  al- 
ready compelled  to  do  without  advice — and  not  fmoke,  in  order 
by  this  easy  economy  to  establish  a  bank  account  and  share  the 
elevated  pastimes  of  a  pillaging  aristocracy.  The  masses  do 
not  value  our  protestations  of  interest  in  their  cause,  because 
we  have  the  paternal  manner  with  them  and  evade  real  issues 
and  unpalatable  inferences  in  argument,  never  admitting  their 
points  however  irrefragable,  lest  we  shall  confirm  them  in 
thinking  so.  Why  they  should  not  think  so  if  what  they  think 
is  true,  should  be  made  the  theme  of  original  research  for  some 
university  fellow,  since  it  would  shed  light  where  unilluminated 
lay  reason  falters,  and  advance  the  holy  cause  of  ethical  in- 
differentism  and  society  statics  not  inconsiderably. 

We  should  once  have  said,  the  way  to  disenvenom  class 
animosity,  to  reach  class  understanding,  is  to  convey  ourselves 
among  the  people  with  candor,  acknowledging  that  we  have  a 
common  problem,  with  much  to  learn  from  each  other,  the 
opinions  of  both  desei'ving  equal  respect.  We  should  h'ave 
said,  we  must  confer  with  them  as  with  those  of  our  own  ex- 
alted station  and  creation,  really  laying  to  heart  what  they 
argue,  more  than  a  duck's  feathers  lay  water  to  heart,  and 
thinking  about  it  with  our  intellects,  admitting,  too,  the  para- 
dox that  great  social  reforms  and  magnifications  will  save  and 
enhance  us — save,  the  already  saved  !  (We  shall  be  beings 
then  worthy  the  love-makings  of  angels  and  gods — all  because 
we  consented  to  let  ourselves  down  to  a  coi  versational  equality 
with  the  poor.)  Working  together  in  this  bond  of  polite 
matrimony  the  problems  of  social  reconstruction  might  be 
studied  out. 

Thus  we  should  have  spoken  once,  for  the  masses  want 
several  things.  They  want  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  of 
age  ;  they  want  to  know  that  the  classes — who  know  every 
thing  in  the  world — have  learned  that  there  is  a  social  problem  ; 
they  want  to  be  sure  that  the  classes  honestly  wish  to  remove 
their  disabilities  and  to  rectify  social  dislocation. 

But  since  then  we  have  learned  to  know  something  deeper 
about  the  West,  Boston,  and  elsewhere,  and  we  do  not  longer 
speak  in  that  way.  Boston  could  put  out  the  lights  of  any 
persuasive  hope.     There  respectable  Boston  lies  supine  on  th 
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back  bay,  shrinking  from  vulgarity  but  not  shrinking  from 
itself,  and  not  even  knowing  that  nothing  is  more  really  vulgar 
than  it.  Vulgarity  is  lack  of  perception  and  of  refinement 
and  depth  of  feeling,  while,  all  tliese  being  present,  if  life  and 
action  do  not  harmonize  with  the  perception  and  true  feeling 
there  is  vulgarity  ptill.  Of  all  these  attributes  of  excellent 
and  noble  cultivation,  cultivated  Boston  has  not  one.  It  has 
refinement  of  the  superficies,  not  refinement  of  feeling.  Its 
exterior  shines  like  a  polished  shoe,  over  a  wooden  foot.  Only 
a  little  while  ago  these  back- bay  troglodytes  were  listening  to 
Emerson,  worshiping  him,  being  translated  to  a  great  elevation 
of  soul  and  ethical  substance  by  his  simple  and  generous  phil- 
osophy. They  read  him  on  the  street  cars  and  while  being 
shaved.  And  now  behold  them  ! — the  white-washed  walls  of 
their  personality  all  hung  with  dilated  sentiments  of  what  they 
call  culture,  philosophy  and  religion,  all  dead,  mere  portraits, 
shabby  deceptions.  They  are  virtue  gone  to  seed,  seed  which 
will  not  grow  if  it  is  planted. 

The  fantastically-called  cultured  society,  the  various  re- 
spectables, are  steel-plated  fortifications  against  progress,  and 
what  I  counsel  true  progressives  is  to  let  them  stand  and  rust, 
stagnate  and  starve.  Ignore  them,  encyst  them,  wall  them  in 
to  their  crazy  self-worship,  save  them  as  we  would  save  the 
bison,  as  specimens  of  an  extinct  breed,  but  trust  and  hear 
them  in  nothing.  Their  one  function  is  to  scuttle  the  craft  of 
advancement  that  their  reactionary'  junk  may  have  the  seas 
and  the  fish  to  itself. 

We  have  also  made  other  enlightening  observations. 
There  is  an  organization  in  San  Francisco  whose  aim  is  to 
improve  the  condition  of  women,  especially  of  working 
women.  Some  of  the  managers  favored  bringing  the  two 
social,  or  unsocial,  classes  together  to  discuss  social  questions. 
But  others  said,  "will  our  subscribing  patrons  approve  it?" 
and  after  a  single  meeting  the  enterprise  was  discontinued. 
Subscriptions  will  be  larger  while  the  plough  scratches  the 
surface,  but  nothing  will  grow.  It  may  be  more  important  for 
organii.ations  to  keep  in  touch  with  magnates  than  to  accom- 
plish what  they  were  organized  to  do.  .But  why,  instead  of 
giving  specious  and  pretentious  titles  to  these  associations,  are 
they  not  clearly  named  "Organizations  for  doing  nothing  that 
will  diminish  subscriptions,"  or  "Organizations  for  leaving 
evils  untouched?"  Asking  subscriptions  throws  back  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  petitioner  and  his  cause  is  lost.  The 
burden  of  proof  rests,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  on  the  rich, 
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to  show  why  they  imagine  themselves  at  liberty  to  use  the 
powers  of  social  wealth,  which  for  the  moment  are  vested  in 
them,  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  improvement  of  the 
society  which  constitutes  these  powers.  Let  us  cease  from 
charitable  and  servile  mendicarcy,  and  take  up  our  stand  on 
the  stern  imperatives  of  justice  and  social  duty. 

At  the  single  San  Francisco  meeting  referred  to  there 
were  a  few  representatives  of  labor,  and  one  of  them  admitted 
his  surprise  at  hearing  these  subjects  openly  treated  in  such  a 
place — he  meant  in  a  well  clnd  audience — although  in  his  cir- 
cles they  had  been  talking  about  them  for  fifteen  years.  Since 
this  effort  to  arrive  at  truth  on  social  subjects  was  straightway 
suppressed,  the  working  people  there  found  little  reason  to 
believe  that  the  interest  of  the  propertied  class  in  them  had 
grown  very  strong.  And  if  the  representatives  of  the  proper- 
tied class  had  time  to  reflect  on  this  passing  and  disagreeable 
matter,  they  would  find  the  curious  flaw  in  their  position,  that 
while  they  wish  to  have  the  lower  classes  talkea  to  very 
guardedly  about  industrial  topics  for  fear  of  giving  them  too 
much  information  and  making  them  discontented,  the  working 
people  had  been  discussing  for  fifteen  years  what  most  of  them 
then  heard  for  the  first  time. 

Another  illustration  is  connected  with  the  embryonic 
Univeisity  Settlement  in  New  York.  The  strength  of  that 
enterprise  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  was,  for  the  most  part, 
untrammeled  by  the  oversight  of  personages  or  parsonages. 
But  its  financial  support  was  always  limited  and  it  seemed 
necessary  at  length  to  put  it  on  a  ''basis."  This  comprised 
the  well  known  process  of  inducing  a  few  prominently  respec- 
table and  socially  recognized  persons  in  the  community  to  allow 
their  names  to  be  used  as  sponsors  for  the  work  which  was 
being  attempted,  in  the  hope  that  other  persons,  seeing  their 
good  names,  would  contribute  in  small  sums  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  little  verdure  in  one  corner  of  the  city  barrens.  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  result  was  attained,  which  is  further  testimony 
on  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  interest  of  the  few 
in  the  many  from  whom  they  derive  so  much  of  the  material 
for  their  pre-eminence  ;  but  the  spinal  instructiveness  of  the 
case  lies  in  the  feeling  shown  by  some  of  the  shrewdest  work- 
ing men  interested  in  the  settlement,  when  they  learned  that  it 
was  to  take  rank  as  an  institution  under  the  patronage  and, 
presumably,  oversight  of  individuals  of  'consequence.'  They 
deplored  the  necessity  of  this  action,  believing  that  the  abso- 
lute freedom  with  which  all  social  questions  had  been  handled 
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to  them  one  of  the  most  unique  and  important  characteristics 
of  the  social  experiment,  would  be  sacrificed.  Their  exper- 
ietice  had  shown  that  illustrious  patronage  has  in  its  train  con- 
servative suppression  and  suffocation. 

V. 

So  I  think  it  is  tolerably  plain  that  even  the  method  of 
open  conference  with  the  'masses,'  and  of  teaching  them  what 
tliey  know  ten  times  better  than  w'e  do,  is  not  the  method  after 
all,  and  I  have  learned  to  believe  in  another  one.  This  gives 
rest  to  my  soul.  I  now  rely  upon  the  working  people  them- 
selves, and  trust  to  the  radical  preparation  of  as  many  unre- 
stricted revolutionists  among  them  as  may  be.  It  is  said  by  Rus- 
sians that  Russian  Liberals  will  never  initiate  a  revolution  there, 
having  too  much  to  lose.  As  young  men  they  are  revolutionary, 
ten  years  after,  they  are  settled  and  lucrative.  But  when  the 
revolution  comes  they  will  support  it.  And  it  will  come  from 
below,  vvhere  so  many  of  the  best  things  come  from,  generally 
to  be  captured  and  claimed  higher  up.  The  working  people 
with  nothing  to  lose  will  generate  that  sacred  event;  they  will 
rise,  the  liberals  will  lend  a  hand,  and  tyranny  will  fall.  With 
VIS  the  working  classes  will  at  length  consolidate,  lay  down  a 
program,  receive  a  letter  of  approbation  from  the  liberals  with 
a  request  to  be  remembered  in  the  appointments,  and  capi- 
talism will  fall,  not  daring  to  resist  powers  so  formidable.  I 
tlierefore  strive  to  edicate  men  and  women  for  this  climax, 
sending  them  among  the  working  classes  if  they  wish  the  meat 
and  wheat  of  social  progress,  to  college  lecture  halls  if  they 
desire  the  soup  and  pap  of  it  I  tell  them  to  repent  of  their 
crimes  against  the  toilers  the  poor  and  themselves,  to  with- 
draw from  corrupting  alliances  with  taste  and  cultivation,  and 
to  become  Socialists,  Anarchists,  revolutionists. (i) 

I  must  guard  myself  in  closing,  against  a  probable  mis- 
understanding. I  shall  be  charged  with  advocating  outward 
changes  and  neglecting  those  internal  ones,  which  are  alone 
permanent  and  efficacious.  Some  one  will  tell  me  that  out- 
ward reforms  are  mechanical,  and  will  remind  me,  in  the 
pleasing  language  of  the  author  of  Orbiter  Dicta,  that  "we 
shall  do  well  to  remember,  with  Carlyle,  that  the  best  of  all 
Keform  Bills  is  that  which  each  citizen  passes  in  his  own 
breast,  where  it  is  pretty  sure  to  meet  with  strenuous  opposi- 
tion." I  always  await  this  criticism,  and  it  never  fails  to  re- 
appear. The  people  who  use  it  cannot  really  be  sincere.  If 
they  are  sincere  their  reasoning  should  be  adjudged  a  guardian. 

1     Those  who  disapprove   of  the  term    Anarchist  should  study  its   modern 
meanintr. 
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But  we  may  be  sure  it  is  in  general  the  carping  cry  of  those 
who  are  alert  to  evade  all  reform  themselves,  foes  of  both 
external  and  internal  improvement,  and  who  see  their  escape 
through  belittling  reforms  they  invidiously  call  outer.  I  try 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  extol,  with  overfloaming  abnegation, 
the  'reform  within  the  breast'  for  the  common  people,  by  the 
results  of  the  reform  within  the  breast  that  must  certainly  have 
taken  place  in  them.  I  look  for  voluntary  modification  of  the 
institutions  and  outward  conditions  which  make  it  hard  for  the 
common  people  to  live,  and  not  finding  it  I  conclude  that  the 
reforms  within  the  breasts  of  the  superior  people  are  carefully 
kept  there  and  do  not  often  escape  into  the  vulgar  and  needy 
w^orld  to  better  it.  So  it  appears — does  it  not? — that  the 
superior  people  are  not  sincere  in  their  fondness  for  a  change 
of  heart,  but  preach  it  to  the  common  ones  with  an  interested 
motive,  the  hope  that  no  one  will  ever  drive  them  to  tangible 
goodness,  the  hope  that  they  may  be  left  unmolested  in  their 
luxuries  and  sins. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  nothing  can  be  substituted  for 
a  change  of  heart,  or  do  its  work.  A  change  of  heart  in  the 
rich  would  lead  them  to  reverse  at  once  the  doom  that  pro- 
scribes civilization  and  humanization  to  the  poor.  They  have 
no  thought  of  it.  It  would  lead  them  to  make  of  their  own 
will  those  outer  changes  which  they  charge  the  poor  not  to 
undertake  and  deride  them  for  contemplating.  Their  hearts 
are  not  changed.  A  change  of  heart  in  the  poor  would  cause 
to  fall  from  their  eyes  the  scales  which  hide  from  their  sight 
how  gross  their  crime  against  humanity  in  themselves  and 
their  posterity  is,  in  accepting  proscriptions  which  bar  them,  out 
of  life.  If  the  poor  are  changed  in  heart  they  will  deliver  the 
proletarian  from  his  chains,  or  they  will  spend  themselves  in 
this  heroic  endeavor.  But  this  is  not  the  conversion  that  the 
rich  desire  when  they  dwell  rapturously  upon  reforms  within 
the  breast.  And  yet  it  is  a  sterile  change  of  heart  that  the 
poor  have  undergone  if,  knowing  the  value  of  fair  environ- 
ment, they  do  not  pour  out  their  hearts'  blood  to  win  some 
share  of  it  for  their  children. 

The  patrician  objector  will  tell  me,  when  the  argument 
arrives  at  this  point,  that  I  am  not  stating  the  real  issue  ;  for 
what  his  sort  doubt  is,  principally,  the  value  of  this  fair  en- 
vironment on  which  I  lay  so  much  stress.  And  he  will  say 
with  the  winning  urbanity  of  men  who  sit  down  to  immacu- 
late dinners,  whose  stables  and  yachts  are  cynosures,  whose 
wines  and  cigars  would  feed  and  clothe  and  educate  a  dozen 
proletarians  after  their  kind,  that  it  is  unavailing  to  alter  indus- 
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trial  relations  to  the  end  of  giving  the  poor  larger  incomes, 
for  unless  their  habits  were  corrected  it  would  only  be  the 
more  for  them  to  squander  on  harmful  luxuries.  This  "has 
an  oddity  all  its  own,"  and  before  the  "invincible  ignorance" 
of  the  most  magnificently  extravagant  classes  that  our  world 
has  produced  one  stands  abashed  for  an  answer. 

Is  there  anything  that  will  shake  the  godlike  composure 
of  the  men  who  eat  and  drink  and  wear  the  labor  of  the  poor, 
of  perhaps  a  thousand  poor?  There  is  a  simple  answer, 
acceptable  and  convincing  to  plain  men  whose  advantages 
have  been  only  those  of  the  ordinary  earth.  'We,'  the  delicate, 
refined,  rich  upper  class,  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  reform 
any  but  ourselves  within,  and  long  have  we  exhorted  the  poor 
to  internal  regeneration  without  conspicuous  iinprovement  in 
their  outward  circumstances  resulting.  But  have  we  ever 
faithfully  tried  the  effect  of  better  external  conditions  upon  the 
manners  and  morals  of  our  disqualified  classes.?  These  we 
can  create.  And  when  the  people  have  from  time  to  time 
wrenched  external  improvements  from  us,  manners  and  morals 
have  put  forth  new  shoots  among  them.  So  nothing  is  left  us 
but  the  cordial  trial  of  this  experiment,  as  in  self-defense  we 
call  it.  But  it  is  not  an  experiment.  Giving  a  man  his  own 
is  no  experiment.  This  is  giving  men  their  own.  We  must 
make  it  the  basis  of  our  new  social  economy.  The  results  are 
no  concern  of  ours.  If  other  people  do  not  use  their  rights 
and  property  as  we  approve,  have  we  authority  to  expropriate 
their  rights  and  property  to  use  for  ourselves  in  our  way? 
Strange,  too,  is  our  claim  to  this  right,  when  our  way  of  using 
the  same  things  for  ourselves  is  not  at  all  the  way  we  impress 
upon  them  and  take  away  their  possessions  for  neglecting ; 
when  the  rather  in  so  large  a  measure  we  use  their  forfeited 
goods  and  liberties  for  the  very  purposes  we  revile  in  them, 
practices  which  so  clearly  revealed  to  us  their  unfitness  to  have 
their  own  things  and  led  us  to  withhold  them. 

If  any  one  practised  thus  upon  us,  what  would  we  do  with 
him?  We  should  call  it  piratical.  We  should  decline  to  have 
our  food  eaten  for  us  ;  we  would  beg  to  ride  in  our  own  car- 
riage and  take  our  own  journeys.  But  if  we  are  not  disposed 
to  give  to  the  under  classes  tlie  rights  and  riches  and  improved 
conditions  that  belong  to  them?  Then  I  suppose  they  should 
treat  us  as  we  under  similar  circumstances  should  treat  the 
pirates  :  they  should  take  their  own,  all  irrespective  of  whether 
they  used  it  according  to  the  code  of  morals  of  pirates,  or  our 
code,  or  their  own. 
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VI. 


But  social  reform  does  not  belong  to  any  class  of  persons. 
The  muscle  of  progress  is  to  come  from  all  social  orders.  The 
middle  class  and  the  upper  class — wealth-wise — will  at  least 
send  delegates  to  congratulate  if  not  to  engineer  advancement. 
There  is  a  test  and  it  is  very  simple.  Are  you  wholly  with 
the  workingman?  do  you  belong  completely  to  the  new 
ideal?  that  is  the  test.  If  not,  you  are  merely  a  respectable 
reformer,  an  outwardly  decent  person  with  false  intentions. 
When  you  come  to  the  workingman  as  his  real  friend  and 
equal,  and  want  to  bring  the  equal  state  to  pass  outwardly, 
there  is  a  station  for  you  in  the  column  of  progress.  But  if 
you  want  to  be  his  equal  without  letting  him  be  your  equal,  if 
you  cherish  an  alleviated  social  chasm  because  you  think  that 
crossing  it  is  a  benevolently  picturesque  thing  for  you  to  do,  if 
you  like  to  teach  your  equal  better  than  you  like  to  learn  from 
him,  you  are  a  hypocrite,  an  aristocrat,  a  bourgeois,  a  syco- 
phant, and  every  other  bad  thing  in  the  social  calendar. 

A  young  man  came  to  Jesus  with  a  very  favorable  de- 
scription of  his  own  virtues.  Jesus  told  him  that  merely  such 
ordinary  goodness  would  not  do.  He  must  get  free  from  his 
mesalliance  with  property,  by  selling  it  and  putting  the  pro- 
ceeds where  they  would  do  some  other  inhabitants  of  earth 
good  besides  himself.  He  was  a  man  with  a  cash  conscious- 
ness, and  that  saying  was  too  much  for  him.  He  was  a  thrifty 
man,  with  an  eye  to  every  good  thing.  He  wanted  all  that 
the  worlds  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  could  give,  property  in  the 
flesh  and  all  the  canonical  virtues  in  the  spirit.  He  felt  better 
for  his  various  possessions.  When  he  heard  of  a  new  virtue  he 
wanted  that,  thinking  he  would  feel  still  better,  and  piqued  at 
the  thought  that  there  was  anything  a  man  of  his  superiority 
did  not  possess.  But  Jesus  was  not  to  be  taken  in.  Jesus  had 
no  temple  to  manage,  and  he  could  therefore  manage  himself. 
"Sell  all  that  thou  hast."  The  young  man  did  not  stay  to  fol- 
low out  that  line  of  thought.  He  had  not  bargained  for  paying 
anything  out  for  the  new  cargo  of  virtue  which  had  arrived  in 
the  person  of  Jesus, 

There  are  plenty  of  people  with  fashionably  barbered 
minds  and  bodies  who  come  around  with  solemn  histories  of 
their  goodness  and  animated  oaths  to  their  devotion  to  a  new 
order  of  things.  Ask  them  to  sell  all  that  they  have,  suggest 
that  they  begin  to  live  the  new  order  of  things,  or  merely  re- 
quest them  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  new  order  with  their 
money,  their  influence,  their  voice,  their  vote,  and  the  conver- 
sation dies  out.     They  go  away  sad  not  because  they  compre- 
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hend  the  dawning  beauty  and  are  wistful ;  but  because  they 
expected  to  buy  furtber  moral  magnificence  at  ecclesiastical 
prices  and  are  disappointed. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  sides.  Never  was  it  truer  that  a 
man  cannot  serve  progress  and  plutocracy  at  the  same  time. 
The  strain  between  the  two  classes  is  every  day  greater,  and 
if  the  people  with  moral  intentions  and  honor  do  not  soon 
break  altogether  with  the  plutocrats  evil  days  are  before  us. 
We  are  in  a  crisis  of  the  highest  danger  and  it  is  too  late  for 
wretched  explanations  why  one  is  not  bound  to  have  prin- 
ciples. Leave  that  for  members  of  Harvard  College  and 
Trinity  church.  We  need  men  and  intelligence  ;  it  is  not  the 
year  for  spider-web  logic  and  frilled  religious  emotion. 
Declare  yourselves  if  there  is  anything  in  you  ;  say  that  white 
slavery  is  as  black  as  black  slavery  and  attack  it.  Announce 
yourselves  today  and  you  will  count  for  a  thousand,  for  most 
of  the  valliant  people  who  want  to  raise  humanity  have  gone 
into  their  clam-shells  to  wait  until  it  is  "proper"  to  raise 
humanity. 


